THE DISMISSAL OF MINISTERS

passage was omitted from the letter as published in the Life of the
Prince Consort.1- The notion that the Sovereign could, without the con-
sent of the Prime Minister, dismiss a minister, is without foundation.
In this instance such action would at once have brought the Crown into
conflict with the House of Commons, if not with the Government. The
idea is probably the product of Baron Stockmar's unqualified statement
in the previous year. Baron Stockmar, as is shown elsewhere, was
a dangerous adviser.*

Lord Palmerston himself stated the correct doctrine in the House of
Commons. *I do not dispute', he said, 'the right of the noble Lord
[John Russell] to remove any Members of the Government whom he
may think it better to remove than to retain in the Cabinet.'3 He
criticised Lord John Russell not for his dismissal, but for assuming that
every act of the Foreign Secretary must be previously approved by the
Cabinet.4

This precedent certainly established the right of the Prime Minister,
with the Sovereign's assent, to dismiss a minister (or, what comes to the
same thing, to demand his resignation). But it also shows the difficulty
of exercising the right. Lord John Russell took the final step only after
a long series of incidents. Each time he hesitated because he believed
that Palmerston's secession would split the Cabinet. The resignation
was, in the end, the death-warrant of the Government, for Palmerston
had his 'tit for tat' within three weeks of the meeting of Parliament;
the Government was defeated and resigned.

It is not surprising that subsequent precedents are few. There was
certainly a case for the removal of Mr Ayrton from the Office of Works
in 1870, and the Queen suggested it.5 In 1872 Mr Gladstone himself
considered dismissal. But he reminded the Queen that 'before a public
servant of this class can properly be dismissed, there must be not only
a sufficient case against him, but a case of which the sufficiency can be
made intelligible and palpable [to] the world'.6 The motive force behind

1 Life of the Prince Consort, n, pp. 418-19.            * See below, pp. 343~4-

3  Part. Del. 3rd series, vol. 119, col. 112.

4  For Palmerston's defence, see Ashley, Life of Viscount Palmerston, i, ch. VIL, where
a better defence was made than in the House of Commons.

5  Guedalla, The Queen and Mr Gladstone^ I, pp, 229-30.

6  Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd series, II, p. 225.
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